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TRANSLATOR 


FRIEN D 


SI R, 
E s | 
Have twice read over the Book you were ſo kind to 
lend me laſt Week; but I found that part of it, which 
treats of Money, deſerving a more particular Conſide- 
ration for all the Diſconrſe of late has been almoſt 
only of Coin. Many of thoſe who pretend to underſtand 
this nice Aﬀair, have printed their Sentiments about it ; and 
ach as are Strangers to it, are, or ſhould be very deſirous of better 


Information, I muſt reckon my ſelf, and ſo muſt you, Sir, in 


| the number of the latter ; for neither my Tears, nor Emplo 


mert at the Schools. (which I left but tother day) will allow 
we to be Maſter enough of a thing, whereof the Knowledg de- 
pends ſo mmch upon Buſineſi, and more acquaintance with the 
World than I can boaſt of. - And indeed I benefited little 
(tho moſt willing tc learn) by all the Pieces written upon this 
Subje@, till Mr. Lock was pleas d to favour the Publick with 
tis Thoughts upon it. It ſeems as impoſſible for that great 


Man to write obſcurely, as to publiſh any thing he does not - 


thorowly underſland. He has by this, and his other Treatiſe 
"8 2 


concernng 
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iv . Tae Tranſlator to his Friend. 


concerning Lowering the Intereſt of Money, giver a con- 
vincing Demonſiration that Bufineſs and Obſervation are not 
incompatible with the ſpeculative part of Philoſophy > but if 
you compare his * Book too, with what others have ſaid of Coin, 
you have there a Demonſtration how ridiculous it is to write 
from abſtrafted or Cloſet-Notions of. what muſt be only learn'd 
by Experience- a»d Converſation. 


| What he bas printed therefore gave me entire Content ; but 
I'm infinitely pleas'd with my good fortune in meeting with the 
Diſcourſe I borrowed from you : for it is not only very methodi- 
cally digeſied, as Mr. Locks is, but alſo both theſe learned 
Gentlemen (notwithſtanding one of 'em wrote above an Age 
ago) are of the ſame mind, and ſometimes make uſe of the 
Jame Termls about the intrinſick. Value and debaſing of Coins. 
So all thoſe who reaſon exadly. concerning. any thing, muſt be 
neceſſarily of the ſame Opinion, and often agree too in their 
Expreſſions. What. pleas d me " pg was t0 find ſo ample 
and ſatisfaFory an account, within ſo narrow a Compaſs, of the 
Origin of Money ; of its Eſſence, Names and Importance ; of 
the Perſons who firſt invented it, with the Place and Time ; 
likewiſe an Account of the evil Conſequences of debaſing or raifing 
of eMoney, and their proper Remedies: add to this the Origin 
of Fairs, of Markets,. and, in one. word, of all Commerce or 
Traffick in general. 7 


2 


Signor-Davanzati was every way qualified to perform bis n- 
dertaking, being famoms for natural and acquir d Parts, not only 
canuerſant in Trade, and one of the beſt Arithmeticians of his 
time ; but likewiſe an able Politician, . as appears. by his admir d 
Tranſiation of Tacitus, and his own original Compoſutions. He 
compild a compendiows Treatiſe concerning the Nature and. 
K nowledg of Exchange, reducing. (according to the Writer of 
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The Tranflator to his Friend.” v 
his Life) a woſt obſcure and intricate Matter to great Clearneſs 
«nd Facility. He did in like manner, at the requeſt of the 
Conſul M. Baccio Valori, ( continzes the ſame Author ) read 


' a publick Le&ure upon Coins, full of Political InſtruQt- 
ons, and containing all that can-be defired om (o valt a 


Subject. 


That Lefture was the following Diſcourſe, which I have beta 
_ at the pins to tranſlate; and my only deſign now in the Publica» 
tion of it, is to ſhare with others the Benefits, I think, may be 
recei'd by it. 1 never imagind the end off my Creation was to 
be /irviceable only to wy. ſelf 3 I could not learn, I'm ſure, any 
thing /o unworthy from your Familiarity or Example : and 1 
could give but an ill account of my time, if, having ſowetiees the 
Happineſs of keeping good eMew company, 1 ſhould not entertain 
more exalted and generows Notions. Truly Im ſo for from 
deſiring to live meerly tv my ſelf, and from preferring a ſolitary 
Life, that I ſet no value upon all the Books and Leiſure in the 
World, further than they contribute to render me fit for Buſineſs 
| and Society, eſpecially the Service of God and my Country. 
Thoſe Creatures, who perhaps are mot to be blamd for ſhutting 
 < themſelves up dll their days, [ jndg as uſeleſs and contemptible as 
þ the Worms that help "cms to conſume their Papers. 


My deſign then being to do what good I conld, T ſhall nt: 
think it loſt, if young "Perſons, at leaſt, get any Advan- 
' tage by it; which, in this (or in any other reſpe@ ) they can- 
z0t fail of, if avoiding Idleneſs as ſome dangerows Precipice, 
they ſeriouſly apply themſelves to Bulineſs and Vertue : Otherwiſe 
(as the Writer of our Amthor's Life ſays extremely well) they 
are ſure to bedeſpisd in their inglorious Lives, and their- 
Namcs.ſhall be forgotten when they are dead. 
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vi ' The Tranſlator: to his Friend. 


This Piece, I confeſs, appears a little too Jate, however it is 
not my fault ; for it was by pure accident, as you can witneſs, 
that I came to know of it, and almoſt as ſoon I ſend it abroad in 
this new Dreſi. "Beſides, if all things be well conſider'd, that 
part of it which concerns baſe Coin, # now as uſeful as ever ;, 
and the Knowledg of the reſt cannot be unſeaſonable at any 
tire. But I have no Apology to make, except to you, Sir, for 


= preſuming to inſcribe ſuch a Trifle, and that too bitt 'a Tranfla- 


tion, fo one who ſo well deſerves from the World and me. 1 


ſhall only offer, that I am not willing to loſe any opportunity of 


ſhewing my Gratitude and Reſpe@& 3 for if herein [ have com- 
mitted any fault, my Intentions being ſincere, I know youll 


grant an eaſy Pardon to, . > 
* 4  Heonour'd Sir, 


 Middle-Temple, March Your true, and moſt 


the 1ff, 1655. 


Pr 


Fd 


reſpeFful Servant, 


]. TOLAND. 
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A DISCOURSE wpon Coins, by 
Signor Bernardo Davanzati, a Gentle- 
man of Florence ; being publickly ſpoken 
in the Academy there, Anno 1588. 


HE Sun and Internal Heat do ſeparate, as it © OM 


T7. 
were by Diſtillation, the beſt Juices and Sub- 
ſtances in the Bowels of the Earth which 
| being percolated into proper Veins and Mines, 
| and there congeald, grown folid, and ripend, they are in 
time made Mettals : whereof the moſt rare and perfet are 
Gold and Silver, reſembling the two great Luminaries of the 
World in Splendor and Colour. Fire nor Ruſt will not 
conſume them 3 they are not ſubje& to be deſtroyd by 
Moths, Worms, or Rottenneſs ; nor do they waſte much by 
Uſe. They may in Wire or Leaves be extended to an in- 
credible Fineneſs, and have ſomething in 'em that is Divine ; 
at leaſt certain 1[-dian People think fo, who faſt when they 
are digging for Gold, and forbid themſelves the Company 
of Women, with all other Pleaſures, out of an old Su- 
perſtition. 


2, Now, Gold and Silver contribute very little 1n their 
own nature to our Lives, for which all Earthly Things 
ſcem to have been created. Yet Men, as if they would' 


make 
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make Netyre aſham'd of this, have agreed to make thoſe 
Metals of equal value to all other things, to make 'em the 
Price and Meaſure of all, and the Inſtruments of changing = 
and exchanging whatever can be found good in this World. 
We may =. Iu call 'em the ſecond Cauſes of a happy 
Life, ſeeing that by their.means we enjoy all thoſe Benekts 
which render it ſo. This is likewiſe the Reaſon why many 
have made 'em their Gods, ſeeing 'em perform almoſt Im- 
poſſibilities, There is not a Rock fo hard, faid a wiſe and 
warlike King, but an A4fs loadn'd with Gold may force it. 
The known Fable of Fupiters,deſcending into Danae's Lap 
in a ſhower of Gold ſignifies nothing elſe, but the Miracles 
which Gold can work. We may conclude as much of the 
Story of Gyges a Lydian Shepherd, who walking in a- 
Cave is ſaid to have taken a Gold Ring from the Finger of 
a dead Man he found there, and, putting it upon one of 
his own, he preſently becomes inviſible, goes into the King's 
Bed-Chamber, enjoys the Queen, by whoſe Afliſtance 
_ | -_ her Husband, and ſeizes the Kingdom to 
himſelf. ET - 


3. Conſidering therefore the mighty Power and Impor- 
tance of Gold in Human Affairs; and ſince Socrates, leaving - 
Divine .and Natural Things to the Care of the Gods, 
taught that Morality and Matters of PraQtice did only 
belong to us, I eſteem it not a mean Subje&, nor unſea-. 
ſonable, nor out of my Province ( moſt courteous Aca- 
demicks) to diſcourſe now before you of Gold, of Silver, 
and other Coins. But it (hall be with much brevity after 
our Florentine manner, eſpecially becauſe I come hither to 
day under a great Infirmity, my old and hereditary Di- 
ſtemper, which has not only renderd me feeble and uneaſy, 
but likewiſe for many Years a Stranger to Books and Study. 

I 


MI 
- I muſt therefore beg your Attention, becauſe I naturally am, 
and ſhall this day be purpoſely ſparing of my words. 


4. Our Mortal Body being delign'd a Habitation for the 
Divine and Immortal Soul, was fram'd, as became the Ser- 
vant of ſo great a Lady, of a moſt noble, delicate, and 
tender Conſtitution ; but withal naked and exposd to the 


Injuries of Seaſons, and Animals. It could not therefore 


but ſtand in need of ſeveral things, which no body can 
procure by himſelf alone; and this 1s the reaſon why we 
live together in Cities, to help one another by various Oc- 
cupations, Offices, and Degrees. But no Perſon is born fit 
for” all ſorts of Buſineſs, ſome having a Genius for one 
_ thing, and ſome for another ; nor can any Climate indiffe- 

rently produce all the Fruits ofgFarth, being in very ditte- 
rent Situations With reſpe&t to the Sun and Stars. Hence 
it is that one Man labours and toils not for himſelf alone, 
but alſo for others, and they reciprocally for him. So one 
City helps another, and one Country parts with its Super- 
fluities to another, in lieu whereof 1t is from thence again 
ſuppli'd with what it wants. And thus all the good things 


of Nature and Art are communicated and enjoy'd by the 


means of . Human Commerce or Traffck, which at fir(t 


was but ſimple ' Barter, or changing of one Commodity 
for another, as 1t ſti] continues in the uncivilizd parts of 


the World. 


5. Now it was a difficult thing to know who ſtood in 
need of what you could ſpare, or who had an overplus 
of what you wanted; and fo to tranſport, preſerve, or 
divide them, as that both Patties might be accommodated. 
But Neceſiity, the Mother of Inventions, taught Men to 
pitch upon a certain place, where many meeting from diffe- 

Treat 


Fong 


( 10 ) | 
rent Parts with their Commodnties, might the more eafily 
ſupply one another 3 and this was the Origin of Fairs and 
Markets. - Their Eyes were opend by this Convenience to 
diſcover a greater, that as they had choſen a particular 
place, ſo they might appoint ſome one thing that ſhould 
bear an equivalent value to all others; and that every __ 


might be given or receiv'd for a certain quantity thereo 


as if it had been the Medium or Fountain of the univerſal 
Value of things, their ſeparate Subſtance, or Idea. 


6. The firſt Money that the Antients wrought was 
Copper, and was by common Conſent preferr'd to this high 
Office. So whatever ſuperabounded to any Perſon, he 
gave it for as much Copper as was compar'd with, or judg'd 
equal to it; this Coppet he afterwards gave for other 
things wanting to him, or otherwiſe he kept it by him in 
his Coffer, as a Security for the Supply of his future Ne- 
ceſſities. And this was the Original of ſelling and buying, 
which we Tuſcans ſtill call comparing, in our Language 
comperare. Afterwards the greater Excellency of Gold and 
Silver did ſet them off, and. occaſiond them to be made 
Money. They were at the beginning usd in. unwrought 
Pieces as they came to hand 3 but, as Additions are eafily 
made to Inventions, they were next weighd, then ſtamp'd, 
and ſo became Money. 


7, When, where, or by whom e1loney was firſt coin'd 
is not agreed upon by Writers. Herodotws ſays in Lydia, 
others in Naxos, Sirabo in /Egina; ſome in. Lycia by King 
Erichthoniws ; Lucan ſays in Theſſaly by King ; 94 I can- 
not learn that there was any Money in uſe before the 
Flood : but the Scriptures ſpeak plainly of it afterwards. 
Abraham purchasd a Field from Ephroz the Hittite for four 

kundred 


V\ 


( 11 ) Z 
hundred Shekels of Silver, currant Money with the Mer- 
chant. Joſeph was ſold by his Brethren for twenty pieces 
of Silver. And Moſes laid upon the [/raelites by Poll half 
2 Shekel, that is, four Drachms of Silver. Theſes, who 
reignd in Attica about the time of the Fudges in Iſrael, 
coin'd Silver-Money with the Stamp of an Ox upon it, 
to invite thoſe to manure and till the Ground, who till 
then livd at random in the Woods. When Tanzs King 


of Latium receiv'd Saturn fled by Sea from his Son Fapiter, 


who drove him from his Throne, (that was in the fo well 
governd, and ſo much celebrated Golden Age) Jenw, I 
ſay, did in the Memory of this Favour coin Copper Money, 
which had ſtamp'd upon it the Prow of a Ship. The firſt 


Money among the Romans was a piece of Copper, without 


any coining, of a Pound Weight, call'd by them /Es gravis, 
As Aſſzs, and Pondo. Serviss Tullizs ſtamp'd a Sheep upon 
it, as one of his Domeſtick Animals; the Riches of the - 
Antients conſiſting; then 1n their Flocks, by them call'd Pe- 
culium or Pecunia, whence Money was ſo namd. In the 
Year of Rome 383, Silver was there coin'd, and Gold ſixty 
two Years after. When the Florentines defeated the Forces 
of Siere at Mount Alcino in the Year 1252, they coind a 
Dram of fine Gold into a Florir, which was fo well receiv'd 
in the World, that all People would coin ſuch Pieces, and 
call them Florins too. 


8. The Latin Names of Money are Moneta, Pecunia, 


| Nummus ; The Greek Names are Nquoua, xenua, 401 © 


And ours 'Pecuniz, Danari, Danaio. 'Tis calld Moneta, 
becauſe the Stamp of it does admoniſh us of its Name, Va- 
lue, and Fineneſls. The Denomination of Money is gene- 
rally derivd from the Stamp, as ſome old Coins were caſl'd 


Bigati, from the Figure of a Cart drawn by two Horſes 3 
B 2 | Philippt, 


| 223] 

Philippi, from the Head of King Philip ; Sagittarii, from an 
Archer 3 and Armati, from the Impreſs of an arm'd Man, 
A Judg having receiv'd a thouland of the latter for paſſing 
an unjuſt Sentence, did in his own excuſe roguiſhly play 
upon the words, ſaying, that he-could not reſiſt a thou- 
ſand arm'd Mer. The Mark or Letter X gave a Denomi- 
_ nation to the Roman Denarizs, which was worth ten Aſſes. 
Our Florin was fo call'd from the Flower-de-Luce, which 
by Alluſion ſhews it to be Florentine, as a Roſe does Rhodiar: 
Money. The Stamp denotes oftentimes ſome Matters of Faq, 
as the Prow ofa Ship the abovementioned Humanity of Fa- 
2 : anda Yacht ſunk, with this Motto @xare dabitaſti, de- 
clar'd the vanquiſh'd Fortunes of Clement the VIIth. Pecunia 
is deriv'd, as we ſaid before, from Pecus 5 and Nummus from. 
the Greek word Nouo uo, which (fgnifies a Statute, or ſome- 
what appointed by Law, ſuch as Money is, being made 
the Queen of all things. It was calld xgnua. for its Uſe- 
fulneſs and Goodneſs, ſeeing that by it we receive all that 
is good and beneficial, calld in Greek yenuarr. Laſtly, it 
was called x#ppa, which betokens the ſmall Money that 
runs amongſt the common People. We of Florence make 
uſe of the Latin words 3 and from Denarins, which amongſt 
the Romans was a particular Piece, we call Money in gene- 
ral Danari or Danaio. 


9. Thus far have we diſcoursd of the Time, Place, In- 
vention, Authors, Names, and Advantages of Money. 
Tis now time to give its Eſſential Definition. Money there- 
fore is Gold, Silver, or Copper coin'd by publick Authority at 
pleaſure, and by the Conſent of Nations made the Price and © 
Meaſure of things, to contra# them the more eaſily, 1 (aid 
Gold, Silver or Copper, becauſe People have choſen thoſe 
three Mettals to make Money of. If the Prince (by which 

word 


| 


(23) 
word is underſtood whoever governs and protedts the State, 
be it one or many, few or all : ) I ſay, if the Prince makes 
Money of Iron, Lead, Wood, Cork, Leather, Paper, Salt, or 
the like, (as it has ſometimes happend) it will not be receiv'd 
out of his Dominions, as not being coind of the Matter 
generally agreed upon. It could not then be univerſal 
Money, but a particular Tally, Countermark, Note or 
Bill from the Prince, obliging him to pay ſo much good 
Money when he is able. And this has been frequently 
practis'd for want of Money, when the Publ ck Good re- 
quir'd it. The Romans call'd the Maſters of their Mint 
the Triumwvirs, appointed to overſee the fining and coin- 
ing of Copper, Silver, and Gold. Qlpianws, Pomponins, 
and others learned in the Civil Law, expreſly affirm that 
no Money is gaod, but what is of Gold, of Silver, or: 
Copper : wherefore Mark Antony ' was reproach'd, amongſt 
his other Crimes, for coining of baſe Silver mixt with 
Iron. | : 


Io. I ſaid in the Definition coind by publick Authority, 
becauſe few Metals are found altogether pure. To make 
Money therefore of equal Value, it is neceſſary to reduce 
the Metal to a certain degree of Fineneſs, to cut it into 
pieces of equal Weight, and to put a known Stamp upon it 
as a Mark of its being good Money, that every one may 
not be obligd upon all occaſions to try or eſſay it, This 
notwithſtanding muſt not be done by private Men, who 
may be ſuſpected of Fraud, but by the Prince, who is the 
Father of all. Wherefore no Perſon may coin his own 
Metal, be it never ſo good, withour incurring the Penalty 
due to Counterfciters and Forgers. But he 1s to carry it 
to the publick Mint, where. it 1s receiv'd, weighd, efſayd, 
mark 'd, melted, allay'd, beaten, made into equal Pieces, 


adjuſted, 


| 
| 


( 14) 
adjuſted, coin'd, and renderd every way according to 
Law. 


IT. It was likewiſe ſaid in the Definition at Pleaſure - 
For tho the Law requires Money to be coin'd, yet whether 
this or that way, that is, round or ſquare, broad or nar- 
row, more or leſs pure, with this or that Stamp, under 
one Denomination or another, theſe are all Accidents, and 
left entirely to the Magiſtrate's Diſcretion. It ſuffices that 
he touch not the Subſtance of it, which he has no Power 
to do: that is, he may coin no Money but of the three 
known Metals, nor ſet a falſe Price upon the Pieces, as 
it muſt needs happen, if, after trying of 'em, they ſhould be 
found not to conſiſt of fine Metal enough anſwerable to 
their Names. Should the People be thus cheated under 


the publick Faith that ought ro prote&t them, they might 


 fay as the Wolf did once to the Shepherd who devourd 
the Sheep, If I had done this, good Mr. Shepherd, you 


would cry, help, help, and raiſe the Country to purſue 


me. 


12. It was ſaid in the Definition, By the Conſent of Na- 
tions made the Price and Meaſure of things ; becauſe Men 
have agreed to fix that Value upon thoſe Metals, for they 
have no ſuch Privileges from Nature. A Natural Calf is 
far more noble than a Golden one, yet how much inferior 
' 1n Price? An Egg that was bought for half a Grain of 
Gold, kept Count QUgoliro alive in the Caſtle for ten days, 
which all the Freaſure in the Univerſe could not do. What 
docs more nearly concern our Lives than Corn ? never- 
m— ten thouſand Grains thereof are ſold for one of 

old. 


13. But ' 


(25) 


13. But how comes it that things ſo valuable in them- 
ſelves are worth ſo little Gold ? From what Root ſprings 
it, that one thing is worth jult ſo much of another, rather 
than ſo much; worth this rather than that quantity of 
Gold ? Let us examine whether this be the Efie& of Chance 
or not. All Men labour to become happy, and they think 
to find this Happineſs in the Satisfaction of all their Wants 
and Defires, to anſwer which all Earthly Things were crea- 
ted very good. Now all theſe-by the Conſent of Nations 
are worth all the Gold (comprehending alſo the Silver 
and Copper) that is wrought in the World. All Men 
then do paſſionately covet all the Gold, to buy up all things 
for the Satisfaction of all their Wants and Deſires, and fo 
to become happy. The Parts follow the nature of the 
whole. How much therefore of the Happineſs of a Man, 
City, or Country, is caus'd or occaliond by any thing, juſt 
ſo much it 1s worth of their Gold or Labour : But ic cauſes 
as much Happineſs as it anſwers of their Deſires or Wants, - 
as Drink is pleaſing proportionable to the degree of Thirſt. 
The Will takes its meaſure from the Appetites and Plea- 
ſure; and Want takes its meaſure from the Nature, Seaſon, 
Climate, and Place ;z from the excellency, rarity, or abun- 
dance of any thing, with perpetual Variation. 


14. To be always acquainted with the Rule and Arith- 
metical Proportion which things bear among themſelves 
and with Gold, it were neceſſary to look down from Hea- 
ven, or ſome exalted Proſpect upon all the things that 
exiſt, or are done upon the Earth ; or rather to count their 
Images refle&ed in the Heavens as in a true Mirror. Then 
'we might caſt up the Sum and ſay, There is on Earth juſt 
ſo-much Gold, ſo many Things, ſo many Men, ” _— 

elixes: 


( 


Deſires : As many of thoſe Deſires as any thing can ſatisfy, 
ſo much it is worth of another thing, ſo much Gold it 
is worth. But here below we can ſcarce diſcover thoſe 
few things that are round about us, and we prize 'em ac- 
cording as we ſee *©.m more or leſs defird at any- time; or 


in any place; whereof the Merchants do carefully inform 


themſclves, and for that reaſon they know the Prices : of 


things better than all others. 


15. It will not be amiſs to 1]luſtrate what we have here 


 faid by ſome Examples. Water is excellent, ſaid *Pindar, 
and we could not well live without it : But becauſe every 


one may have enough of it for nothing, Feremy had reaſon 
to lament that it could not be procur'd without Price. A 


Mole is a vile and deſpicable Animal, but in the Siege of 


Caſſilino the Famine was ſo great, that one was fold for 200 


Florins ;, and yet it was not dear, for he that parted with 


it dyd of Hunger, and he that bought it out-liv'd the 


Siege. So Eſau threw away his Birth-right, and Eſop's Cock 


contemnd the Jewel. On the contrary, Apitins, whom 
Pliny calls a bottomleſs Gulf, ſpent two Millions and a half 
of Gold upon his Gut ; and, finding but the fourth part 


of a Million in his Coffers, he poifon'd himſelf for fear, 


as he ſaid, of ſtarving: And that, ſays Martial, was the 
daintieſt bit that ever he ſwallow'd. Ariſtotle knew how 
to ſpend” his Money better; for he gave for ſome few 
Books of Spex{ippus the Philoſopher, a little after he was 
dead, 20250 Ducats of the Sun: So I reduce the antient 
Talents, after Budeus, to our modern Money, that I may 
be the better underſtood. Alexander the Great gave Ari- 


ftotle himſclt forty eight thouſand for writing the Hiſtory of 


Animals, And Virgil receiv'd ten Sefterces a piece tor the 
twenty Lines 1n the (1xth of his /Ererds, wherein he laments 
the 


El 


612) | 

the Death of Marcelxs; this makes of our Money 4250 
Florins, The Vanity of Mankind has ſet exceffive Rates 
upon Veſlcls, precious Stones, Statues, PiQures, and other 
trifling Curioſities 3 becauſe they find as much SatisfaQtion 
in theſe, as in the quantity of Gold they give for them. 
Thus the Inhabitants of Perv did at firſt barter Ingots 
_ of Gold for Looking: glaſſes, Needles, litfle Bells, and the 
like; becauſe they put a high Eſteem upon thoſe things 
then new to them, and drew more Satisfation from 'em, 
than from the Gold and Silver wherewith they abounded. 
And when all the Gold in thoſe Countries ſhall be tran(- 
ported into ours, ( which muſt quickly happen, if we con- 
tinue thoſe rich Navigations begun Az»o 1534, and then 
returning With leſs than a Million of Gold, the Spoils of 
Cucco and K. Atabalipa, but now bring from 16 to 18 Millions 
ata time, which has rais'd the Price of things one third, a 
ſign that we have more Gold) I fay, that when all the 
Gold in the Irdies is brought into Exrope, becauſe then it 
will become a Drug, we muſt either find out ſomethin 
more rare to make Money of, or elſe return to the old 
- way of bartering. And let ſo much ſuffice concerning the 
Eſſence of Money. 


16. Some maintain that Mozey was a very 1l] Invention, 
for this reaſon, viz. That the Deſire of other things could 
not be ſo great, nor the cauſe of ſo many Evils as is the 
Thirſt of Gold ; becauſe ſo much of thoſe could not be 
laid up and preſerv'd, as there:may be treaſur'd of this. I 
anſwer with Epidetw, that every thing has two Handles, 
and may be well or ill taken and usd ; as Xeaſor, Phyſick, 
and Law are often abus'd to the Deſtruction of Mankind ; 
but are they for all this prohibited in the Common-wealth ? 
Have all the Philoſopher, pluck'd out their Eyes like Deao- 

- 7 


critus, 


(18) 
eritus, becauſe the ſight of many things takes off the Mind 
from Contemplation ? All Stee], as they ſay, makes its own 
Ruſt, and we'muſt learn how to ſcour it. Money was an 
excellent fnvention, and an Inftrument of doing infinite 
good ; if any makes an il! ufe of it, *tis not the Thing bur 
the Perſon that is to be blam'd and puniſh'd. 


17. Some grave and famous Authors have call d Money 
the Sizews of War and Government ; but, in my Opinion, 1t 
may be more properly ſtil'd the ſecond ood thereof; For 
as Blod, which is the Juice and Subſtance of Meat in the 
natural Body, does, by circulating out of the greater into 
_ the lefler Veſlels, moiſten all the Etcth, whnch drinks it up 

as parch'd Ground ſoaks Rain Water; fo it nouriſhes and 
reſtores as much of it as was drid up and; evaporated by 
the natural Heat : In hke manner, Money, which we ſaid 
| before was the beſt Juice and Subſtance of the Earth, does, 
| by circulating out of the richer Purſes into the poorer, fur- 
niſh all the Nation, being laid out upon thoſe things where- 
of there is a continual Conſumption for the Neceflities of 
Life. From the poorer it returns again into the richer Purſes ; 
and thus circulating without Intermiſſion, it preſerves alive 
the Civil Body of the Common-wealth. Hence it may be 
eaſily conceivd that every State muſt have a quantity of 
Money, as every Body a quantity of *Blood to circulate 
therein. .. But as the Blood ſtopping in . the Head or the 
. larger Veſſels puts the "Body naturally into a Conſumption, 
 Dropſy, or Apoplexy, &c. ſo ſhould all the Money be 
only in a few Hands, as in thoſe of the rich for Example, 
the State falls unavoidably into Convullions, and other dan- 
- Finn Diſtempers. Thus it was very near happening a 

ome, when by reaſon of the multitude of accus Perlons, 
of Condemnations, Slaughtery, arid Confiſcations, all the 
Money 


( 19: ) 
Money was like to come into the Exchequer, had not Tiberize 
diſtributed two Millions and a half of Gold into the Banks, 
whence it was to be lent to Debtors upon double Securt- 
ty for three Years, without any Expence or Intereft. We 
_ ought therefore to ſet a high Value upon this lying Mem 
ber of the Common-wealth, and to preſcrve it from thoſe 
Miſchiefs which uſually befal it, when not carefully look'd 
after; ſuch as Counterfciting, Monopolizing, Simony, 
Uſury, and the like, already decrid, and known every- 
| Where. Burt, paſling by theſe, I ſhall now canfine my. 
Diſcourſe only to one, not ſo much taken notice of, and 
indeed negle&ed from the beginning ; I mean debaſing of 
Coin, which increaſes more and more every day. I delign 
to ſhew the-Cauſes, the Damage, the Scandal, the Remedy 
of this -Evil, and (© to conclude. 3 
" SE | 

18. The Root of this, as of all other Evils, is Gove- 
towſneſs, which has found out many occalions and pre» 
tences for debafing of Money. But this is the chief, that 
Money, being once out of the Mint, does in time, by too 
much handling, and frequent counting, grow lighter ; or 
that a Grain, for Example, is taken off it by ſome illegal 
Practice 3 the People in the mean while either take no 
notice of ſo ſmal} a matter, or care not, and ſo the Money 
paſſes : Hereupon the diſhoneſt Cainer ſays to his Lord, 
Since your Money, Sir, is one Grain lighter, tis fitter you 
ſhould get by it, than that others clip it ; and ſoa Grain is taken 
off it. The neighbouring Szates ſeeing this, diminiſh theirs 
likewiſe. Some time after they fall to it again, and take off 
another Grain, and thenanother, and fo on. Thus for tixty 
Years paſt this Worm: has conſum'd above the third part 
of the Silver tn Europe ; and it muſt at laſt (if this Practice 
continue) be brought to nothing, or to thoſe Nail- heads, 
C42 which, 


La) —_ 
which, perhaps, was the Iron-Money that Lycargw gave 
the Spartans, 


19. The Damage is manifeſt, becauſe by bow much Money 
is debas d whether in Allay or Weight, by ſo mich are leſſen'd 
the publick FRevermes, and the Credit and Eſtates of private 
Mem, who ſo far receive leſs Gold or Silver, And he that 
has but little Money, can buy byt few things, which are 
the only true Riches: for 0 ſooner is Money debas'd but all 
things grow dear : And there is R r it, becauſe (as 
Carafylla, who was no Fool, delivers the Etymology of 
the word ) vendo to ſell comes from venio to come, and do 
to give; for things are given in ſale, becauſe you expe& 
there ſhould come to you in Exchange ſo much Metal as is 
wont, Or is believ'd to be in the Money ; and not ſo mary 
Stamps, or Denominations, or Pieces. If that ſame quan- 
tity of Silver be at preſent in one hundred and nine pieces, 
which us'd before to be in a hundred only, muſt not one 
hundred and nine be now paid for that which formerly coſt 
but-a hundred ? 7 


20. Threeſcore Years ago our Florin was worth ſeven 
Livers, now 'tis exchangd for ten; And why ? becauſe 
there was at that time as much good Silver in thoſe ſeven 
Livers, as there is now in ten: So that at preſent ſeven 
Livers cannot purchaſe a whole Florin, but only ſeven 
parts in ten. The other three parts are vaniſhd, and by 
ſo much are leſſen'd the publick Revenues, with the Eſtates 
of private Men. Now here may be perceivd how. great 
an Injury Princes do to themſelves; for tho they gain 
once by robbing the poor People of what is taken from 
the Money, yet they loſe by it ever after, being forc'd to 
receive their Nevennes in the ſame Coin. Hence ſpring Dil- 

orders, 


(21) 

| orders, and Confuſions; becauſe the People do, by the 
Novelty of the Coins and Prices which meaſure things, 
become, in a manner, Strangers in their own Country; 
and not leſs confounded than if the Weights and pub- 
lick Meaſures were alter'd, with which they were wont 
' to contract for Corn, Liquor, Cloth, &*c. But what 
worſe thing can be done to the Common-wealth than 
every day to change the Laws, Coins, Offices, Cuſtoms, 
and, as it were, to renew the Members of it? To make 
muddy, or rather to poiſon the common Fountain of the 


City ? 


21. More Confufions ſtill follow upon debafing of 
Money ; for when Silver is debas'd, the "Price of Gold muſt 
conſequently riſe,” as it was ſaid before of our Florin raisd 
from ſeven to ten Livres : Otherwiſe the common Pro- 


portion between Silver and Gold, which at this time is 


that of one to twelve or thirteen, could not hold ; for 
all the Gold would be bought wp, - and carried where it was 
worth more Silver. Great Difficulties therefore, and 
 Quarrels would happen about the payment of Legacies, 

Taxes, Rents, Profits, and of all Debts contracted when 
the Money was good. A Debtor of a Gold Florin of 
ſeven Livres would fay to his Creditor, Sir, here are 
ſeven Livres which 1 owd you. The Creditor anſwers, 
You muſt pay me ten Livres; for a Gold Florin, which 
you promisd to pay me, is now worth ſo much: and 
if this pleaſes you not, pay me a Gold Florin, flower- 
deluc'd, and ſtamp'd, as when we bargain'd. The Deb- 
tor replies, If 1 give you a Florin of ſeven Livres, as 


the Proclamation ſings, 'l' do enough : If the Prince has 


debasd the Money, it is a common Storm, and we are 


all in the ſame Ship: Complain not of me, but of the 
| Prince. 


a* 4 
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Prince. And truly the People have reaſon to complain 
of him, being involvd in ſuch cruel Difficulties and' Tu. 
mults, as even the wiſe know not how to be dcliverd 
from : for ſome of em are for maintaining the Law 1n this 
caſe, others the Intention of it 3 ſorne are for the Rigor, 
_ and others for the Equity of it. | 


22. But how ſhall the Prince help debafing the Money > 
Suppoſe it be made bad by his Neighbours, by Time, or 
evil PraQices; that all the good be ſpirited or exported, 
and after vaniſhing a while, it appears again made worſe; 
muſt the City be fill'd with foreign, baſe, and clipt Money, 
and the People be plagu'd with it, as if they were to 
feed upon mouldy Bread ? I anſwer, that no ſuch Money 
is to be ſufferd by any means: That cvery one may 
| be ſecure from being cheated, let it be quickly remov'd, 
but by juſt and diſcreet Methods. Let there be certain 
Perſons appointed to receive it, and to pay the juſt value 
thereof, without making any Gain or Profit by it. - So eve- 
ry one Will bring it to be changd, and obey moſt readily, 
when they perceive they are to ſuffer none, or a very in- 
conſiderable Loſs. Thus a great Maſter in Politicks or- 
daind in the 5th Book of his Laws, that the Govern- 
ment {hould not take the bad Money from thoſe who 
brought it from Abroad, but might juſtly pay it after the 
manner of the Country. 


'- 83. There can be no danger, #hat your Money, for 
being too good, ſhould be exported and recoind : tor | pre- 
ſume it is not beſtow'd upon him that carries it Abroad ; 
but paying for it after the rate of ' good Money, he 
leaves (as we ſay) his Skin behind hims and: if it be 
made bad, it paſles and is exchangd only for bad Mo- 
1 ney. 


ney. A huadred Livres of Florence go for a hundred 
and ſix of thoſe of Lucca: he that takes by Exchange 
an hundred Livres in Florence, does but Jabour in vain. 
We don't find therefore that, Lucca, nor any other City 
are emptying Florezxce of its Money to re-coin it, ſince 
the Exchange has every way levelld and. made it 
equal. : 


29, It is not fit then, that becauſe others debaſe their. 


Money, you do ſo too. Rather let what has been once 
receiv'd, always paſs, becauſe ſo the People are in no 
danger of loſing, of being cheated, or offended. The 
Egyptians cut off both their Hands who fallibved the pub- 
lick Weights and Meaſures. But what greater falſifying 
' can there be than diminiſhing the Money, that is, baſely 
to pilfer People of their Goods? Rowe being ſtraitn'd 
by Hazmbal, and draind of Money, they coind their 
Hſjas of one Ounce, that weighd twelve before. But 
this was done by publick Advice in that Extremity, which 
being over, all . matters were ſettId as formerly. How- 
ever, had it continu'd, does it not follow, that as Money 
was brought down from twelve to one, ſo the Prices of things 
would be raisd from one to twelve ® The old Country- 
woman that usd to ſell her dozen of Epgs for an 
Aſfis of: twelve Ounces, ſeeing it look now ſo deformd, 
and reducd to one Ounce, would have ſaid, Gentle- 
men, either give me an Aſſzs of twelve Ounces, or twelve 
of thoſe paultry ones that weigh but one Ounce 3 or 
[11 give you an Egg apiece for your Aſes; chuſe which 
you will. — 


25, Remove then all the thoughts of debaſing the Coin, 
and pluck up the Seeds of this Miſchief. Let not the 


Mint 
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Mint gain by any means; for truly 'tis a moſt ſcanda- 
tous buſineſs to leſſen other Peoples Metal that is ſent 
thither to be coind. Greedine/; is a Crime that was pu- 
niſh'd by God with the Death of E/z the Prieſt in 
Shilo, and with that of-his two Sons Hophni and Phineas 
his Miniſters, who cut off, for their own Tables, the beſt 
of every Offering brought them to ſacrifice. The Gentiles 
did better, who eat all the Victim except the Fat that 
run out of it, as if the Gods would have the Soul only 
for their ſhare, ſo Strabo and Catullus (ay: | 


| Gnarus ut accepto veneretur carmine Divos ; 
Omenium in Flamma pingue liquefaciens.. 


26. Now to take away all Temptation of Gain, to 
waſh off all the Marks of it, and to make this Matter cre- 
ditable, plain, and ſafe, command that Money paſs according 
to its imtrinſick Value, that is, for as much Gold or Silver 
as there is in it ; and that Money of the ſame Allay be worth 
as much in Bar, as when it is coind : fo that the Metal, 
like an amphibious Animal, , may without any Expence 
indifferently paſs from Bullion into Coin, and from Coin 
into Bullion. In a word, let the Mint deliver out the 
ſame Metal in Money that it receivd in to coin. Would 
you have then, ſome will ſay, the Mint to bear all: the 
Expence? Yes certainly; many eminent Civil Lawyers 
contend that the Publick muſt be at the Charge of main- 
taining this Blood in the Common-wealth, as they pay 
the Souldiers, and the Salaries of Magiſtrates for the Pre- 
fervation of Liberty and Juſtice. Others think it equi- 
table that Money ſhould pay its own Mizting, by being 
made ſomewhat worſe, and yet of more Value than fo much 
" Bullion, like Veſſels, Furniture, or other things where- 


upon 
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upon any Labour is beſtow'd. So, very often the 
Workmanſhip is of greater Value than the Materials, 
as thoſe two Beakers of Silver wrought by Mextor, 
which Lucius Crafſss the Orator bought for 2500 Florin: 
of Gold, yet never drunk out of them afterwards. 
And the Husbands of our time can tell whether the 
/Embroideries and other little Trangums of the Wo- 
men, coſt 'em more than the Clothes they are to ſet 


off 


26. After all, the old Cuſtom of Money's paying 
its own Coinage, (the People looking on and ſuffering 
it ). pleads Preſcription, and the Prince is in Poſk(h- 
on of it. I ſhall not diſpute with my Maſters; but 
I may fay that if the Miz! ought not to bear this. 
Charge, yet it ſhould be made as ealy as poſlible, 
and the Stamps be rather leſs beautiful, But why 
ſhould not we return ( as ſome defire it) to the old 
way of caſting Money? for it has all the Advantages 
, that can be :'wiſhd. Two Stamps of Steel can mark 
| both fides of a Piece in two Molds of Copper, ſo 
that two Men without any more Expences than Waſte, 
Bolling, and Coals, may in one day coin any great Sum in 
pieces of equal Weight and Fineneſs, and for that rea- 
ſon more apt to diſcover clipping or counterfeiting. 
For Money that is made of falſe Metal, if it be of 
any ordinary Body, cannot eſcape being found out by 
its Weight in the Scales; and if it be broader or nar- 
rower, thicker or thinner than it ſhould be, it cannot 
Wnpoſe upon the Kyes. Nor had it been more than 
Juſtice, if Officers were appointed to ſee it melted, 
allay'd, and caſt before the People within thoſe Iron 

D Grates.. 
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Grates, ordain'd for that purpoſe by our good and wiſe 
old Citizens, after the Example of the Romans, who reli- 

jouſly perform all this nice buſineſs of Money in the 
Femp e of Juno, the Doors being ſet wide open, 14 at the 
People might freely ſee what ſo nearly concern'd them. 


27. Who does not perceive that by ſuch means as 
theſe we might eradicate thoſe pernicious Weeds of Ex- 
pence, Fraud, and Gain ; which being only lopt, never 
fail .to grow again, and to debaſe the Coin? Laſtly, I 
ſhall add as a Corollary, that Traffick has ſo much trou- 
ble and difficulty in it upon the account of this bleſſed 
Money, that it would be better perhaps to do without 
it, and to paſs our Gold and Silver by Weight and Size, 
as they did in the Primitive Times, and is till usd in 
China, where they always carry about them their Shears 
and Scales, and have nothing to fear but the AZay, which 
| by Uſe and the Toxchſtone is eatily diſcover'd. 


Concerning the Generation of Metals ; the Excelicncy 
of Gold and Silver; the Origin of buying and f{«lling, 
with that of Money 3 when, why, and by whom Money 
was firſt invented and usd ; of the Names, of the Eſſence, 
and the Importance thereof; of its debaſing, and the 
Cauſes of it, with the Damages and Scandals that are 
the Conſequences of it, and their proper Remedies ; let 
it ſuffice, moſt patient Auditors, to have diſcours'd thoſe 
few things, by me thought convenient for this time and 


lace; not for your Inſtruction, Gentlemen, but for yOup.c” 


nterta1inment. 
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 Cotning of Silver Money in England, and after for keeping ut here. 8*. 
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Cambaem: Britannia, newly tranſlated into Engliſh, with large 
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College in Oxford. | 

The General Hiſtory of the Air. By R. Boyl, Elq, 4%. 
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Mr. Lecks Eſſay concerning Human Underſtanding. ' The third 
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His Thoughts of Education. Oftavo. p 
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Dr. Gibſon's Anatomy of Human Bodies, with Figures. Ofavs. 

Dr. Patrick's new Vertion of all the Plalms of Davidin Metre, 12*. 

Two Treatiſes of Natural Religion. O7avo. | 

Gentleman's Religion, with the Grounds and Reaſons of it. 

The Novels and Tales of the Renowned Job Boccacio, the firſi 
Retiner of /talian Proſe 3 containing an hundred curious Novels : By 
ſeven Honourable Ladies, and three noble Gentlemen, framed in ten 
days. The fifth Edition much correQed and amended. , 

Logica : ſive, Ars Ratiocinandi. Omtilogia : ſive, De Eme im 

enere. Pneumatologia, ſeu de ſpiritibus. Amtore Foanne Clerico. 129. 

The Lives of the Popes, from the time of our Saviour Jeſus 
Chrilt, to the Reign of Sixtus IV. By Sir Paul Rycant, Kt. The 
$ccond Edition corrected. 

The Meditations of Marcus Aurelius Antoninw, the Roman Eme 
peror, concerning himſelf, To which is added the Life of Antoni- 
nw, with ſome-Remarks npon the whole : By Monlieur and Mad. 
Dacier, Never before in Engliſh. 8". G 

Sermons preachd by Dr. R. Leighton, late Arch-biſhop of Glaſgow, 
The Second Edition. ' 89. 

The Roman Hiltory, written in Latin by Titus Lovinw, with the 
Supplements of the Learned Fohn Freinſbemins, and Fohn Dujatixe : 


Faithfully done into Engliſh. Folio. 
Anicins Manlins Severinus Boeting, of the Conſolation of Philo- 


fophy. In five Books. Made Engliſh by the Right Honourable 
Richard Lord Viſcount Preſton. 8*. 

Sir Richard Bakers Chronicle of the Kings of, England, continued 
down to this Time. : | 

The Reaſonablene(s of Chriftianity, as delivered in the Scriptures, 8*, 

Prince Arthur; an Heroick Poem. In ten Books. By RK. Black- 
more, M. D. Fellow of the College of Phyſicians, Londen. Folzo. 

The Chriltians Defence againſt the fear of Death, with ſeaſonable 
Dire&ions how to prepare themſclves to die well. Written origji- 
nally in French, by Char. Drelincourt of Pars, tranſlaced into 


Engliſh by AL. D. Aſſigny, B. D. Third Edition. | 
The Royal Grammar, containing a new and eaſy Method for 


the ſpeedy attaining the Latin Tongue. 


